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EDITORIAL. 
Once again the Yorkshire Dialect Society presents it 
annual Transactions to its members. The verse cortri- 


butions are fewer than last year. partly owing to the fact 
that some of the younger generation of Yorkshire writers 
are now in the trenches of France or in military camps at 
home. We hope that they will not quite forget us, and 
will bear in mind that any record, in prose or verse, of the 
heroic deeds of Yorkshiremen in the Great War will be 
read with peculiar pride by every member of the Society. 


We desire to draw special notice to the poem, 
The Good Awd Tahmes: it is the last poem written by 
the Rev. Walter Turner, who died at his Fridaythorpe 
vicarage last summer. His volume of dialect stories, 
entitled Goodies, has an honoured place in the book- 
slelves of those who love Yorkshire dialect literature, and 
members of our Society will remember that The Geod 
Awd Tahmes is not his first contribution to our pages. It 
is sad to think that it will be the last. The death of John 
Wartley and Walter Turner within a single year means a 
great loss to Yorkshire dialect literature, but we are not 
without hope or assurance that among the younger 
generation will be found those who will take their place 
and carry on the traditions of dialect song and story. 


We are glad to inform our readers that the avtholowy 


i reach the reader. The volume, which is being pub. 
py Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson, will resemble in fo “ 


le than once, is now in the press, 
ply be published by the time these T, 


well-known volume, Poems of To-day, which the F. 
Association issued last year. It will contain an 
duction surveying the history of Yorkshire dialect 
from the seventeenth century onwards, while the f, 
the work, comprising about 130 pages, will consist 
poems themselves, arranged in chronological ord, 
supplemented by a number of Traditional Poems to w 
no precise date can be given. Some of the latter are 
considerable antiquity, and throw an interesting e 
upon the customs, the folk-lore and fairy-lore of 
county. The volume is being issued in two fort 
cloth-bound edition at two shillings, and a paper-co 
edition at one shilling. Our Society has made i 
responsible for three hundred copies of the cloth-bo 
edition, and we make an earnest appeal to every membe t 
to purchase at least one copy of that edition. These should 
be ordered through the hon. secretary, Mr. A.C. C 
Bradford Club, Bradford. It is hoped that the vo 
will appear early in December, and we cordially invite’ 
members to send copies, as Christmas presents, to 
friends at home and abroad, above all to their soms ans 
brothers in the trenches. The Society has had during @ 
past two years abundant evidence of the pleasure 
Yerkshiremen on foreign soil feel when they hear a 
“‘troad Yorkshire.” It comes to them as a Call Om 
homeland which seems very far away, and about wh 
many cherished associations gather. We are Com os 
therefore, that our Anthology, which contaims ee, 
number of songs and narrative poems by the besa tl 
Yorkshire dialect writers, will be most welcome a 


1 also « finitea avour if 
Society weet ee tee attention of the 


men in their vernacular literature, saa thereby iSite 
the Yorkshire poets of to-day to greater efforts. 

English dialect poet in the past has suffered ‘much dis 
ccuragement from the apparent apathy of the ee 
public. Let us see to it that the reproach that Yorksh 


men care little for broad Yorkshire literature is. 
swept away. 


THE GOOD AWD TAHMe 


The good awd tahmes? The good awd tahme 
An yer think at yer’d like em back? Then Ah 
what, by Gaw! 
You just should a lived as-a lad when Ah did 
yer’d knaw 
Better “an ax for t’ good awd tahmes, 


They’re better awaah is t’ good awd tahmes, 
Wi their opper an gallusies, lays, an flaals, i 


t was a 
wark; F 


efter dark. 
Deean’t tell me aboot t’ good awd tahmes, 


Gerrin up i’ t’ morn afoor leet, an laabourin whar 


Me faather ee threshed, i’ t’ good awd tahmes, 
At Towthrop, a fower mahle walk, an mebbe be 
afore fahve. 
An ee yance gat yam afoor seven at neet, ee’d gette 
drahve, q 
A rare thing that, i? t’ good owd tahmes. 
An what could ee addle, i’ t? good awd tahmes? 3 
Ah’ll tell yer; ee addled ight shillin a week, an Wy) 
im. his meeat, a 
An wi six growin bairns at yam, you may bet ti 
monny a treeat 
Oot o’ that for us, i’ t? good awd tahmes! 


Me muther she slaaved, i’ t’ good awd tahme: 


ato Uy OC Saber a pha 
An scratted, an tewed, an rahved, an wrowt we 


aawne eohle Do Gn RaSerree 
@ ) as 4: _ , os 
tit Re ‘ 340 SA aor ye 54 257 4 “ bi pal 
Oed tonnups, an wicked, an gethered, an gleaaned, an 
2 3 5 »t SB slpemt ’ 
a pig. 


5 Eh 2 “3 Hs f Ah Ps A ee Sere 
A recklin she’d begged, i’ t good awd tahmes. 
Ah went wiv er oft, i’ them good awd tahmes, _ 
Afoor Ah were ten year awd, agetherin flints off’n t’land; 
A shillin a tun we gat, wiv a sad ceeak 0’ t’ sahze o’ me and 


Te sarve for wer dinners, i’ t’ good awd tahmes, — 


Ungery? Say yer? i’ t’ good awd tahmes? 

Aye, bairn, Ah was ungery allus at yam when Ah wasa lad. 

Bud efter Ah went te farm pleeacin, yer knaw, things 
wasn’t se bad, 


At ten year awd, i’ t’ good awd tahmes. 


That was salvaation, i’ t’ good awd tahmes. 

We reckoned nowt aboot wark if we nobbut ad plenty 
te eeat; 

Suet pudden, an broth, an baacon, or butcher meeat ; 

*Twas grand was that, i’ t’ good awd tahmes! 


D’yer want em back, sike good awd tahmes ? 

Nay, lad, just be content, an mahnd 0’ what Ah saah, 
I’ t’ providence 0’ God things breetens ivvery daah. 
They’re better gone is t’ good awd tahmes. 


WALTER F, TURNER. 
28,/3/1916. 


gages 


Bods is singin’ upo’d bushes, 
‘Larrocks up id skies, 
_ Laatle cauves i’d cauf-hoose bealin’, 
“Laatle pigs i’d styes. 
Praise the Lord! ah knaw their language 
Even over here. 
An’ my thowts gans back ti Yorksher, 
Land ah luv si dear. 
Whea drahves Depper, Beant an Farmer? 
Diz ee dea ’em weel? 
Is his pleughin’ sthrite as mahn was? 
Can he show his heel 
Tiv all d’ wags fra Kelk ta Cowlam 
On a pleughin’ day? 
Diz he say, “‘ A rotten meat-spot! 
Ah sall run away ?”’ 


Ah suppoase it’s Sundah mornin 
Wiv ’em ower there. 

Ah can ommost hear oor choch bell, 
See ’em kneel i’ prayer. 

Aud foaks, bairns, an wives, an mothers, 
Prayin’ God above, 

Ti send back fra France an Flanthers, 
Driffil’ lads they love. » 


There’s dew upon th 
An’ t’bats are wheelin’ hi 
The sun has set an hoor sin 
An’ evénin’ leet's ? iskys sae 
Swallows i’ t’ thack are sleepin’, 
An’ t’ neet-hawk’s high on t’ w 
Grey moths are getherin’ honey 
Amang the purple ling, od ae 
es a 
O. coom an’ meet me, Mally, Bh 
O, coom an’ greet me, Mally, 
Meet me, greet me, at the courtin’ gate. 


The fire-leet casts thy shadow 
Athwart thy kitchen wall: 
It’s dancin’ up an’ doon, lass, 
My heart does dance an’ all. 
Three times I’ve gien the love-call 
To bring my bod to t’ nest. 
When wilta coom, my throstle, 
An’ shelter on my breast? 


O, coom an’ meet me, Mally, 
O, coom an’ greet’ me, Mally, 
Meet me, greet me, at the courtin’ gate. 


r 


EprroriaL Notr.—The famous song of the French 
Revolution, Ca iva, has been, since the ‘Napoleonic 
Wars, the prized possession and marching song of the 
West Riding Regiment. One of our members, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, has substituted York- 
shire dialect words for the original French, and has 
made of Cu ira a recruiting song for the Great War. 


Ah! ga ira, ga ira, ¢a ira! 
Canst hear yon clear call 0’ wer bugles 0’? t? mornin’? = 
Ah! ga. ira, ca inajacasirall 
Ower t’ moor and ower t’ dale we hark to their warnin’. 
For King and for coontry we’re bahn for to feight, 
Showd’rin’ wer arms in a cause at is reight. 


Ah! ga ira, ca ira, ga ira! 

Then strike up wer song o’ battle; 
Ah! ca ira, ga ira, ¢a ira! 

Fifes shrill, and kettle-drums rattle: 
Ah! ga ira, ga ira, ga ira! 


Ah! ca ira, ca ira, ca ira! a 
Offices. forges an’ shops lig behind us, ae 
Ah ca\ ira, cal icasacaminall a 
Muthers an’ lasses are theer to remind us 
England has need of her lads for her wars; 
We are the bulwarks at guard her owd shores. — 


A prayer er wer teead i ci a as 
When glory’s afore him no Tyke’s i 
An’ t’ White Rose 0’ Yorkshire sa] ni 


Ah! ga ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira! Me 
. Then strike up wer song 0’ battle; 
Ah! ga ira, ¢a ira, ca ira! 
Fifes shrill, and kettle-drums rattle ; 
SAM eCaeikay ca ira, ca ira! 


Ah! ga ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ‘ira! 
Duty’s our colonel at gives us wer orders; 

Ah! ga ira, ca ira, ga ira! 
Honour’s our cap’n an’ we are his warders; 
Freedom’s the cry at bids us advance, 
Freedom for England, for Belgium, for France. 


Ah! ga ira, ca ira, ca ira! 
Then strike up wer song o’ battle; 
Ah! ga ira, ca ira, caminal 
Fifes shrill, and kettle-drums rattle; 
Ah! ca ira, ca ira, ga ira! 


~ WILLIAM BARNES. 


THES DOR SED EO Rie 


The main sources which I have consulted in the 
preparation of this paper are a delightful biography of 
William Barnes by his daughter, and a few articles in 
various Magazines by Thomas Hardy, Frances Palgrave, 
Coventry Patmore and Mrs. M. E. Francis. My quota- 
tions are unscrupulous and extensive, and my sense of 
obligation to those whom I have named is profound. 


‘For many years prior to the middle eighties there 
very few figures more familiar to the eye in the county 
town of Dorset on a market day than an aged clergyman, 
quaintiy attired in caped cloak, knee-breeches, and buckled 
shoes, with a leather satchel slung over his shoulder, and 
a stout staff in his hand. He seemed usually to prefer the 
middle of the street to the pavement, and to be thinking 
of matters which had nothing to do with the scene before 
him. He plodded along with a broad, firm tread, notwith- 
standing the slight stoop occasioned by his years. Every 
Saturday morning he might have been seen thus trudging 
up the narrow South Street, his shoes coated with mud or 
dust according to the state of the roads between his rural 
home and Dorchester, and a little grey dog at his heels, till 
he reached the four cross ways in the centre of the town. 
Halting here, opposite the public clock, he would pull his 


om its deep fob, and Set it wit 

jon time. This, the invariable f. 
Wet, having been completed to 1 

fred round and methodical 


y Proceedeg 


wo hha a 


venerable and ee cetized wag 
Barnes, the Dorsetshire Poet and Philologer 4 
vhose death at the ripe age of eighty-six the World fog q 
not only a lyric writer of a high order of Senius, ia 4 
Bigrobably the most interesting link between Present andi 
: past forms of rural life that England Possesseq »» 


: Gatics place Barnes ‘among such classics as Her 


bert, q 
Suckling, Herrick, Burns, and Blake. Although every 
one of these surpass him at some 


POint—ags Wit, 
€s them alj in 
fection of Words 
His words are not 

y of his thoughts 
and feelings. i has said all that 


Sweetness, subtilty or force—h 
lovely innocence. 


slightest apparent consciousness 


or romantic in his cir 
4 sequestered count 
direct or indirect, o 
of his literary cont 
humble glory, whi 
of farmers and plo 
4 Series of lyrics, ; 


cumstances, hidden for many years in 
Ty parsonage, and haying no ae 
f affecting the personal hopes on a 
emporaries, they left him alone er 
ch was to recite to delighted ee 
ughmen and their wives and sweethet 
dylls and eclogues. 
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The spirit of nature itself breathes through his poems; 
their very artlessness renders them the more impressive. 
The right phrase comes to him instinctively, without any 
searching for effect. Listen to this from The Shepherd o’ 
the Farm: 


An’ I bezide a hawthorn-tree, 

Do zit upon the zunny down, 

White sheades 0’ zummer clouds do vlee 
Wi’ silent flight along the groun’. 

An’ there, among the many cries 

©” sheep an’ lambs, my dog do pass 

A zultry hour, wi’ blinkén eyes 

An’ nose a-stratched upon the grass.”’ 


Or again, this from Thatchén o’ the Rick: 


‘ As I wer out in mead last week, 
A-thatchén 0’ my little rick, 
There green young ee-grass ankle-high 
Did sheen below the cloudless sky; 
An’ over hedge in tother groun’, 
Among the bennets dry an’ brown, 
My dun wold meare, wi’ neck a-freed 
From Zummer work, did snort an’ veed; 
An’ in the sheade o’ leafy boughs, 
My vew wold ragged-cwoated cows 
Did rub their zides upon the rails, 
Or switch ’em wi’ their heairy tails” . 


With the same directness and simplicity he can touch 
upon the joys and sorrows of the untutored heart. No 
one can sing the bliss of ‘‘ maidens gay wi’ playsome 
chaps ’’ more tunefully than he. He chronicles the charms 
of his ‘‘ fedir Jeanes ’’ and his “ blushén Fannys ”’ with 


To 
air, to 
hay ”’ 


always with that extraordinary impression of actuality. 


“ Notwithstanding the wide appreciation of his ver 


: ca wold ‘ener road, wi’ downcast 
Vor always there, as we did goo 


An’ vu’st ov all the train he took 


To church, thil stile did let us dtourtie 
Wi’ spreadén earms that wheel’d to guid 
Us each in turn to tother zide. 


My wife, wi’ winsome gait an look; 
An’ then zent on my little maid 
A-skippen onward, overjay’d. 


An’ then, a-wheelen roun, he took 
On me, ’ithin his third white nook, 
An’ in the fourth, a-sheaken wild, 
He zent us on our giddy child. 

But eesterday he guided slow 

My downcast Jennt, vull 0’ woe. 
An’ then my little maid in black 
A-walken softly on her track; 

An’ after he’d a-turn’d agean, 

To let me goo along the leane, 

He had noo little bwoy to vill 

His last white earms, an’ they stood still.” 


ttrn over the pages of Barnes is to breathe fresh 
feast our eyes on green fields, to hear the “ russia ; 
or the slow swaying of the “‘ bendén bulrush "5 


se 


Halls of the S 
admiration of a p 
indeed, of his gaa 


imagined by readers of his lines ac 
English in its customary ‘form. The pe t 
at the boisterous merriment provoked by 
of such pieces as The Shy Man, A Bit Be 
(which I will read to you) and Dick and I Hebi 


Jaay a-past.”’ 
A BIT 0” SLY COORTEN. 08 a 
John and Fanny. a 
me : 
Now, Fanny, ‘tis too bad, you teazén maid! 


How leate you be a’come! Where have ye stay’d? 
How long you have a-meade me wait about! 
I thought you werden gwain to come agean: 
I had a mind to goo-back hwome agean. 
This idden when you promis’d to come out. 


; JOHN, 
ght you mid be o 


ut wi’ Jemmy Bleike 


FANNY, 
_ An’ why be out wi’ him 
a why » VO goodness Seike > 


JOHN, 


— You walk’d 0’ Zunday evenén w’in, d@’ 


a ye kno 
—s*- You went vrom church a-hitch’d up in a 


: his earm, 
i), een 
<a Y FANNY. 
— Well, if I did, that werden any harm, 
Ee. Lauk! that is zome’at to teike notice 0’, 
JOHN. 


He took ye roun’ the middle at the Stile, 
An’ kiss’d ye twice ’ithin the ha’f a mile. 


FANNY. 
Ees, at the stile, because I shoulden yall, 

He took me hold to help me down, that’s all; 
An’ I can’t zee what very mighty harm 

He could ha’ done a-lendén me his erm. 
An’ as vor kissén o’ me, if he did, 

I didden ax en to, nor zay he mid: 

An’ if he kiss’d me dree times, or a dozen, 
What harm wer it? Why idden he my cousin? 
An’ | can’t zee, then, what there is amiss 

In cousin Jem’s jist gi’én me a kiss. 


Wat then! I s’pose that I must b b 
To any soul, » tf he’s a man, an’ young; 
Or else you’ll work yourzelf up mad wih Dag s 
a talk away oO’ gv én vo ils a drashén, Oks 


If you’ve a-got sich jealous ways We a, ue ; 
I’m sure I should be better off “ithout ye. 
2 a 


JOHN. 


Well, if girt Jemmy have a-won your heart, ater 


We’d better break the coortship off, an’ pedrt. = 


FANNY. 


He won my heart! There, John, don’t talk eet stu 
Don’t talk noo mwore, vor you’ve a-zaid enaugh. ie $ 
If I’d a-lik’d another mwore than you, Be 
I’m sure I shoulden come to meet ye zoo; k ' 
Vor I’ve a-twold to father many a storry, 
An’ took o’ mother many a scwoldeén vor ye. i 
[weeping.| 
But ’twull be over now, vor you shan’t zee me 
Out wi’ ye noo mwore, to pick a quarrel wi’ me. — 


crabbed jealous chap} 
kiss me,—you shan’t! [1] gi’ yea « 


toss 
ss. F 


ae you look smilén; don’t you pout an’ 
Your head so much, an’ look so very cro 


FANNY. 
Now, John! don’t squeeze me roun’ the mid 
I woon’t stop here noo longer, if you do. 
Why, John! be quiet, wull ye? Fie upon it! 
Now zee how you’ve a-wrumpl’d up my bonnet! 
Mother’ll zee it after I’m at hwome, 

An’ gi’e a guess directly how it come, 


dle Z00, | 4 


JOHN. 
Then don’t you zay that I be jealous, Fanny. 


FANNY, 

I wull: vor you be jealous, Mister Jahnny. 
There’s zomebody a-comén down the groun’ 
Towards the stile. Who is it? Come, get down, 
I must run hwome, upon my word then, now; 
If I do stay, they’ll kick up sich a row. 

Good night. I can’t stay now. 


JOHN. 
Then good night, Fanny! 
Come out a-bit to-morrow evenen, can ye? 


He a me in, Be is 
Zoo when a man do come to me 1e SO 
An’ sheake my hand, where woonce he 
An’ tell me he would do me this or tha 
T can't help thinken o’ the big bwoy’: 
An’ then, vor all I can but wag m my ha my 
An’ thank en, I do veel a little SR roc Manoa 
doidwe % 

As a small boy in the an eighties, | ‘ate 

a clear recollection of him reading selections fro 
works in the schools of the parish of Fordingt 
Dorchester. 


His family appears to have taken root and flour 
Gillingham early in the sixteenth century. The poet 
self was born in 1801 at Rushay, a farm not far fr 
Pentridge, but soon afterwards the family removed 
Bagber. 


valley—so shut in by its sheltering hills that up t 
modern times the outer world had sent few ech 
disturb its serene and rustic quiet. Life in Blackmo 
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practically the life of the seventeenth and ej 
turies, until the nineteenth was actually far 4 
father helped to till his own land, his wife did e 
to churn her butter and curd her cheeses are disdain 
passed in homely and rustic duties, which 5 6X the days 
a sweet old-world charm. The family meals w Mind have 
the oak-beamed old kitchen, where was the Ste eaten in 
the girt wood vire,’’ with the hams an 

overhead, and thus the ears of the boy 

from infancy accustomed to the sound oO 
love of which clung to him throughout 
basis of his fame, being the speech w 
clothed his poetic thoughts.” 


ghte 
d na Cen. 
Vaticed 


d bacon ang} 

would have a 
f that dialect, the 
life and Was the 


hich ‘most easily 


Nothing can give so true an idea of the 
life of goodwill and fellowship in this “ old-world Val 
Blackmore ”’ than the following description of « ot 
home,’ which was one of William Barnes’s firs 
butions to Hone’s Year-book, not long after he 
Bagber, and was certainly a p 


€asy Tustic 


Harvest 
t contrj- 


had left 
age out of his youthfyl life: 


~ When the last load was ricked, the labourers, male 
and female, the swarthy reaper and the sunburnt hay- 
maker, the saucy boy who had not seen twelve summers, 
and the stiff horny-handed old mower, who had borne the 
toil of fifty, all made a happy group, and went with singing 
and loud laughter to the ‘ harvest home’ supper at the 
farm house, where they were expected by the good 
mistress, dressed in a quilted petticoat and a linsey-wolsey 
apron, with shoes fastened by large silver buckles, which 
extended over her foot like a pack saddle on a donkey, 
The dame and her husband welcomed them to a supper of 
wholesome food, a round of beef and a piece of bacon, 
and perhaps the host and hostess had gone so far as to kill 


— 
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fowl or two or even a turkey which had fattened in the 

. t-vard. This pure English fare was eaten from 

Baar trenchers, by the side of which were put cups of 

ee filled with beer or cider, When the cloth was 

removed, one of the men, putting forth his large hand, 

like a gauntlet of an armed knight, would grasp his horn 

of beer and, standing on a pair of legs which had long 

i outgrown the largest holes in the village stocks, and with 
a voice which, if he had not been speaking a dialect of the 
English language, you might have thought came from the 


4 deep-seated lungs of a lion, he would propose the health of 
the farmer in the following lines : — 
““ Here’s a health unto our measter, 
The founder of the feast; 
And I hope to God, wi’ all my heart, 
His soul in heaven mid rest. 
That everything mid prosper 
That ever he teake in hand, 
Vor we be all his Sarvants, 
And all at his command.’ 
~ After this would follow a course of jokes, anecdotes, 
and song's, in some of which the whole company joined, 
without attention to the technicalities of counterpoint, 
bass, tenor, and treble, common chords and major thirds; 
but each singing the air, and pitching in at the key that 
' best suited his voice, making a medley of big and little 
sounds, 


like the lowing of oxen and the bleating of old 
ewes mixed with the shrill pipings of lambs at a fair.” 


Barnes went daily to Sturminster to attend a kind of 
endowed school for both bo 
of Waterloo 
office, 


ys and girls, and in the year 
, at the age of 15, he entered a local solicitor’s 
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Some three years later he came to Dorch 
similar work. The Rector of St. Peter’s, My. Ri 
soon finding out his new parishioner’s passion foy fe 
placed his library at Barnes’s disposal, and the 
or five years were occupied in laying the founda 
extensive classical and philological knowledge, 


ester to d 


chman, 
‘Thing, 
next four 
tion of his 


I like to think that a certain sort of tradition existed j 
the old town that the possessor of a good library helg 4 
the public interest. Anyhow, the studious youth ae 
lacked books, and I am myself under a similar debt of 
obligation to the late Mr. Henry Lock, father of His 
Honour Judge Lock, of East Yorkshire, and the Warden 
of Keble College, Oxford. There is a pretty legend that 
in about 1818 he was walking up High Street when the 
stage-coach drew up with a great dash and clatter of the 
hoofs of steaming horses. William Barnes paused to see 
the passengers alight. ‘* From the seat behind the driver 
a family party descended; first a portly, matronly lady, and 
then the lithe figures of two young girls, one of whom was 
a slight, elegant child of about sixteen. She had blue eyes 
and wavy brown hair, and wore a sky-blue “ spencer ” 
(which was the name our grandmothers gave to a jacket), 
and at the sight of her the incipient poet felt his heart 
suddenly awakened to poesy. He has often told his 
children that the unbidden thought came into his mind 


“that shall be my wife.’ ”’ 


I may here parenthetically remark that it would seem 
that this is a habit in Dorset, for a similar story CANS in 
my own family. In the autumn of one of the forties a 
father, in regard to a pretty girl he saw in an ae. 
came to a similarly sudden decision, which materia Ise 


with the blossoms in the following Spring. 


3 ‘espansien = . 
ee of ‘his tast 


{ 


Petrarch was his beloved poetical compani 
a great measure that poet first formed his e 
In 1830 he was writing sonnets both in English a 
These and several papers he published in th 
County Chronicle, under the nom- de-plume 
“ Dilettante.’’ His articles shew the influence ° 
social thought of the time. 


“In 1831 began his connection with the Genonen y 
Magazine, and his papers (On En glish Derivatives, On the 
Structure of Dictionaries, Pronunciation of Latin, 
Hieroglyphics) all prove the gradual turning of his min \ ee 
q to the study of language as a science.” 1 Ji 


“On the visit of a dramatic company to Mere, in 1832, 
his genius was excited to write a farce, which he finished — 
in three days. It was called the Honest Thief, and the Fe 
obliging actors enacted it after a day or two’s rehearsal. 4 
No further record, however, is found of this dramatic 
impulse.”’ 
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Tlis diaries for the rest of lis Period at 

details of a pleasant social life in wh; es Teegy 

“ supping,’’ “‘ playing of musical ihsttitenent there wal 
science and the fine arts,”’ ‘‘ a holiday in wee a alk 

Welsh on the Usk.”’ In the Welsh langy Ales sty Wii, 
nised the pure British unmixed with ieee he reegye 
streams, and from it he got his appreciation Nand othes 
purity in language, which his sole aim as a a beauty and 
to attain to. These studies resulted in 4 lolo gist Was 
papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Vera further 


Among his acquaintances while at Me 
Te w 
Shrapnel, of Puncknowle Ho 
oe : use, a mathematic; 
at the time in the invention of the ‘ 


aS General 


Rie an Oceyp; 
Shrapnel shell.” Pied 


Tt was in 1833 and 1834 that Barnes Ww 


: 3 rot i 
poems in the Dorset dialect, with the follow & his first 


ing titles:_ 
The Common a took in; 

The Lotments ; 

Father Come Hwome; 

Rusticus rixans (The Best Man in the Vield), 
Two Farms in Woone; 4 
A Bit 0’ Sly Coortén. 


In the beginning of 1835 he moved to Dorchester, 
One of his note-books says :—‘‘ Mere was out of the way 
for pupils, and I always yearned for Dorset and Dor 
chester; and as I had strengthened my teaching power, 
and was told by friends at Dorchester that there was then 
an opening for a boarding school, I returned in 1835, and 
was happy and thankful with an income on which I 
brought up my children.”’ 


My particular job in life makes me more than usually 


is srested in Barnes as a teach 
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7 account given by the Rev. J. B. L 
see school in South Street when about eigt 
Bore . can still picture to myself the old scho 
oe h once a week Mr. Barnes used, punctu e 
welgcla. to wind td the whole”scHOniveneeUmream ractical 
es sata ; His lecture on electricity (he gave us some sharp * 
ace with a frictional machine), on the physical ce 
ae hy of the Alps, on the steam-engine (he showed 
ao eae which his son, Egbert Barnes, had made on 
bridge building (he had a model arch in pieces) I 
can still remember in detail. We had each, big and little, 
to write an abstract of the lecture in the most approved 
modern fashion.” : 

It seems worth recalling that these lectures were given 
in Dorchester in the early forties, when in most of the 
great public schools such subjects were still untaught. 


In 1841 he published a small book named J nvestigations 
of the Laws of Case in Language; in 1842 The Elements 


of English Grammar; in 1844 Elements of Perspective 
and Evercises in Practical Science. 


He regarded geography as much more than names of 
places and their situations on the map, and as including 
a great deal of ethnography. He held Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s views as to the importance of science, and there 
was a daily lecture, varying in subject every day of the 
week, including Botany, Natural History, Physics, 
Chemistry, Electricity and Geology. Boys were required 


to take notes and write out a composition. School 
‘excursions formed a ver 


Private theatricals took 


y important part of the curriculum. 
place in the schoolroom. 


uit his Fé, on the books of St. Joka” a 

BeeP dge, as a ten years’ nae His papers Pa 
Magazine now began to take an archeg. 

I give their titles in order to indicate the 


reading and study :— 


Be0: On the Battle of Penn. 

A the Roman Amphitheatre at D orchester 
oodcut by the author). 

Hindoo Shasters. 

cust: Pheenicians. } 

tember: Hindoo Pooran and Sciences. 

uary, 1840: On the Hindoo Fakirs. 


on. 3 
ovember, 1840: The Old Judge’s House at Dorchester 


Fielding’s House at Stower (woodcut 
by author). 
May, 1841: Goths and Teutonics. 


_ December, 1843: The Laws of Case, and Harmonic 
_ Proportion in Building. 


~ He worked out a curious theory on Harmonit 
_ Proportions as a result of his studies in harmony and 
_ Colour, and applied his theory to the binding of his books 
and the framing of his pictures. 
ie. IO >- od 
oe __ His musical friends at Dorchester included Fi 
“a Smith, the father of the well-known composers; Boyt 
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d Sydney Smith. A little quartette society was formed, 
ae which Barnes played the second violin or the flute, as 
1 
occasion required. 


It was in 1840 that Barnes had the trial of losing his 
early friend, Edward Fuller, to whom he dedicated a poem, 
The Music of the Dead, of which the following is one 
Stanzal 


When music in a heart that’s true, 
Do kindle up wold loves anew, 
An’ dim wet eyes, in feairest lights, 
Do see but inward fancy’s zights; 
When creepeén years wi’ with’ren blights 
*V a took of them that wer so dear, 
How touchén ’tis if we do hear 

The tuéns of the dead, John. 


Barnes’s early poems contributed to the Dorset County 
Chronicle were unsigned. A writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, remarking on a previous paper on Provincial 
Dialects, referred to the “ sweet pastoral spirit gracing 
both grave and gay,’’ and said that “‘ the rustic Muse is 
pure as the atmosphere of the downs on which he is 
indigenous.’ The writer adds:—‘‘ The author of the 
lays is said to be an Archdeacon of the Established 
Church.’’ For some time it was believed that the Rev. 
Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne was the poet, until the 
Gentleman’s Magazine ultimately set doubts at rest by 
giving William Barnes’s name. 


Among the people of the period interested in Barnes’s 
work were Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Sir Thomas 


Acland, and two gifted women, Lady Dufferin and the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
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Contemporary criticism Ms somewhat 
Barnes, thinking some enlightenment Mecessary i 
explain the use of the dialect, furnished his book With 
dissertation and glossary, which were both so learned that 
the critics were puzzled, and hardly knew whethet is 
review it on artistic or scientific grounds, Wwhethe; the 
poems were merely illustrations of philological lore, o¢ ie 
half Anglo-Saxon glossary and learned dissertation wae 
to make the poems intelligible. 


The dialect was a great stumbling-block to those first 
critics, some of whom coolly translated the POEMS into 
English, thus taking off all their blo 


om, and one 4Ssures 
his readers that “if they will take a little trouble to 
penetrate the mysteries they will not find the labour lost.”? 


“‘ Local papers contented themselves by culling the Most 
telling sentences from the prose, and involving themselves 
in allusions to Saxon and Doric, as if they were two 
dialects of the same speech. The more literary journals 
were generally more appreciative, though one of them 


questioned the utility of composing poems in such a dialect 
( which nobody will read’)! ” 


Some critics took up the book on very unexpected 
grounds—that of its political influence; one article, after 


quoting the Swmmer Evening Dance, and its genial effect 
on the heart of the reader, adds : — 


“And this, we would trust. may be among the 
consequences of the present publication, to keep alive in 
some measure the interest in the affairs of the poor, which 
has been largely awakened in this neighbourhood of late. 
If the landlords and upper classes generally may thus be 
led to a more intimate acquaintance with their feelings and 
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habits, and to a more sincere Sympathy with their wants 
and hopes, and for their homely and household 


which are far too frequently violated and despi 
convinced that Mr. Barnes will feel that his poems have 
aided in a work, whose success he would value far above 
any fame or emolument that may accrue to himself. We 
are satisfied that all the poor want is to be known, and to 
be communicated with directly by refined and honourable 
minds, instead of being left to the tender mercies of an 


ill-educated class, whose own bargains have been often 
hardly driven, and whose prosperity, 


prej udices, 
sed, we are 


. therefore, depends 
upon oppression and illiberality. Against this treatment 


their only weapon is deceit; and the consciousness of 
deceiving produces a savage gloom in their character and 
a suspiciousness of the upper classes most unfavourable 
to both parties. Still we are confident that matters might 
easily be made up between them; and that a little real and 
personal condescension, a little study of the actual state of 
things, and a disposition to provide for their recreations 
as well as for their labour, might soon effect a happy 


reconciliation. The truly pleasing garb in which Mr. 
Barnes has dressed their ‘ short and simple annals’ is 
likely to aid in effecting this, and we heartily recommend 


him to the diligent perusal of our readers.”’ 


Another critic says: —‘‘ It is a great boon to the class 
which Mr. Barnes describes to have this justice done them. 
Anything which exalts a man in his own opinion as a 
member of an honest and honourable class ennobles him. 
Anything which causes him to appreciate more fully the 
blessings he enjoys as a class member of the Church and 
of the State is an addition to his sense of happiness, a 
incitement to grateful reflection, and a joint Dre for 
his being a good citizen and a good Churchman. 


34 
| The difference between William Barnes’s e 
| Jater critics seems to be yaa ere Olle: "CCOR Ise 
the moral tendency and science of the Poems; the tags 
ones, such as Mr. Patmore and Mr. Palgrave, Tealise their 
artistic perfection. To the former they are deep teachin 
from nature, to the latter poems of art. They are both, ; 
fact, for they are, as all real poetry should be, the oe 
expression of a true and Bonde mind, Seeing Nature 
through a poet’s eyes, and raising human Nature py 
showing what is highest and best in it; and at the same 
time works of art, inasmuch as the form of the Poems wag 
the result of long study of the poetical forms of al] Nations 
and ages. 


arlier and 


The poet gives his own explanation as to 
logical researches which led him to adopt the 
when he began it was as much the spirit of the 
as the poet which moved him. He claims th 
had traced the dialect of Dorset through 
from the followers of Cedric and Cynric, 
into England through ‘‘ Eald Seaxe.”’ 
called Holstein and Slesvig, back to 
forefathers, the Frisians. 


the philo- 
dialect, for 
Philologist 
at his studies 
all its Pedigree, 
who brought it 
as King Alfred 


its still remoter 


‘Thus derived,’ he Says, ‘* the Dorset dialect is 


a broad and bold shape of the English language, as 


the Doric was of the Greek. It is rich in humour, 


strong in raillery and hyperbole; and altogether as ' 
fit a vehicle of rustic feeling and thought, as the 

Doric is found in the Idylla of Theocritus. Some 
people, who may have been taught to consider it as 
having originated from corruption of the wo 
English, may not be prepared to hear that it is not 

only a separate offspring from the Angle a 
tongue, but purer and more regular than the diate 


: _ 
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which is chosen as the national speech, purer, inas- 
much as it used many words of Saxon origin, 
for which the English substitutes others of Latin, 
Greek, or French derivation; and more regular, 
inasmuch as it inflects regularly many words which, 
in the national language, are irregular. In English, 


purity is in many cases given up for the sake of what 
is considered to be elegance.” 


In many ways Dorset is richer than English, especially 
in its distinguishng adjectives, its expressive affixes, and 
the absence of words which have two meanings. 


“ It was, therefore, with a hope of preserving 
dream of restoring, this pure ancient langu 
character to England, that Barnes began to wr 
The success of the first few exper 
convince him that the simpler 


, and a 
age and 
ite in dialect, 
iments was enough to 
Saxon English was not only 
more forcible, but also more poetical than Latinised 
speech, and he soon found that no other 


form so well 
suited the rural scenes he loved to paint. 


The medium 
being so congenial, his soul found full expression, and 


poem after poem flowed from his mind, suggested by every 
memory of childhood and every scene of his country walks. 
In course of time the poet reigned alone, and the philo- 


logist found other means of expression, in grammars and 
dissertations.” 


In 1845 the coming of the railway caused the usual 
excitement amongst landowners, artists and geologists. 
One of the unexpected results was the foundation of the 


Dorset County Museum, with William Barnes as one of its 


honorary secretaries. Ag one of the official preservers of 


Dorset antiquities, he became engaged in a contest with 
the railway people to save Poundbury. 


Poems in s 


In the next year the poet bought h 
Street, and in the same year two fields 
place, expressing himself characteristically in 7 
Our Own Agean. It was during this year 
kept the first of the three terms of residence ; 
Cambridge to secure his degree. 

tions at that time allowed him to 
M.A. degrees and compete for the 


The Universit 
Pass over the 
higher ones in diy 
' nee 
In 1851 a visit was paid to the great Exhibitj 
London. The meeting in London with a well-known 
of Blackmore man, whose huge proportions 


tl é 
wn V 

thoroughly out of place, inspired the following hy 
account : — Of OSE 


In Lunnon, John zent out to call 
A tidy trap that he mid ride 

To zee the glassen house, and all 
The lot o’ things a-stow’d inside. : 
‘“ Here, Boots, come here,’’ cried he, “ I'll dab- 
A sixpence in your han’ to nab ‘ 
Down street a tidy little cab.” | 
“A feare,”’ the Boots then cried; a 
“Vn theres?) the) man replied, eo... 
“ The glassen pleice, your quickest peace,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the Miller. ess 
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The step went down wi’ rattlen slap, 
The zwingen door went open wide: 
Wide? no; vor when the worthy chap 
Stepp’d up to teake his pledce inside 
Brest foremost, he wer twice too wide 
Vor thik there door. An’ then he tried 
To edge in woone an’ tother side. 

“ Twont do,”’ the driver cried; 

“Can't goo,’ good Bloom replied; 

“ That you should bring thease vooty thing,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the Miller, 


‘“ Come,”’ cried the driver, “‘ pay your feare, 


You'll teake up all my time, good man.” 
“““Well,’’ answered Bloom, “‘ to meake that square, 
You teake up me, then, if you can.” 

“T come at call,’’? the man did nod. 

“ What then?’’ cried Bloom, ‘‘ I han’t a-rod, 
And can’t in thik there hodmadod.’’ 

“ Girt lump,”’ the driver cried; 

‘Small stump,*’ good Bloom replied. 

“A little mite to meake so light 

©’ jolly Bloom the miller.” 


‘You'd best be off now perty quick,” 

Cried Bloom, ‘‘ an’ vind a lighter lwoad, 

Or else I’ll vetch my boot, and kick 

The vooty thing athirt the road.” 

‘““ Who is the man ?”’ they cried, ‘‘ meake room,” 
“A half-starved Do’set man,’’ cried Bloom; 
‘You be?’’ another cried. 

‘““ Hee! hee!’’ woone mwore replied, 

‘““ Aye, shrunk so thin, to bwone an’ skin,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the Miller, 
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Literary Institutes for working Men were comig into 
istence, and for a few yeats Bat ace) Save man lectures 

existen - places in the country. This year his Wife die 

at feta. shew how overwhelmed he wa 

ae : There is a pathetic beaut 


, 
S with his 
y in the ©XPressions 
used, and memories of her are enshrined in Many of the 
most beautiful poems. I must read you 


W oak Hill. 


When sycamore leaves wer Aspreadén, 
Green-ruddy, in hedg 


s&s, 
Bezide the red doust 0” the ridges, 


A-dried at Woak Hill, 


I packed up my goods all a-sheenén 
Wi’ long years 0’ handlén, 
On dousty red wheels oy g Waggon, 


To ride at Woak Hill, 


The brown thatchén ruf 0’ the dwellén, 
én, 

ad 0’ Meary, 
at Woak Hill. 


I then wer a leay 
Had sheltered the sleek he 


My bride 


But now vor Zome years her |j 
= 


Too soon Vv 


ght voot-vall 
a-lost vrom the vloorén. 


or my jay an’ my childern, 


She died at Woak Hill. 


But still I do think that, in soul, 


She do hover about us; 
To ho y 


or her motherless childern, 
Her pride at Woak Hill, 
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Zoo—lest she should tell me héreafter 
I stole off ’ithout her, 

An’ left her, uncall’d at house-riddén, 
To bide at Woak Hill— 


‘T called her so fondly, wi’ lippéns 
All soundless to others, 

An’ took her wi’ air-reachén hand, 
To my zide at Woak Hill. 


On the road I did look round, a-talkén 
To light at my shoulder, 
And then led her in at the doorway, 


Miles wide yvrom Woak Hill. 


An’ that’s why vo’k thought, vor a season, 
My mind wer a-wandrén 

Wi’ sorrow, when I wer so sorely 
A-tried at Woak Hill. 


But no; that my Meary mid never 
Behold herzelf slighted, 

I wanted to think that I guided 
My guide vrom Woak Hill. 


In 1854 was published the Philological Grammar, The 


aim of this astounding book was to be 


a universal 
grammar. 


The idea had dawned upon him years before, 
when he was most struck with the purity of the Welsh 
language. It grew upon him when he discovered that the 
same laws of case ruled the fourteen different languages 
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he had studied. Aiter his readings at the Uni ersity 
e < 
he knew so well thre points of speech likely to chan 


different influences that he could 


lhragy 


Se andes 


acquire enone 
| 1h of 4 few 


language in a week or hi © to enable him to Write and read 
it with a dictionary. The more he studied phi 


lOlORY, the 
more he felt sure that the science of gtammar w 


; Ould he 
simplified by a clearly expressed epitome of those riiles 
which are found in all tongues. 

The hook, though treated with respect by 


as ‘a learned and philosophical treat 


all the Critics 
ise’’: 
monument of a well-re 


Valuable 
ad man’s mental Capacity,” found 


but little favour with the general reader. It is Claimed that 
the student of Bar nmMar Will realige 


ule all Speech are 
Suage will consist 
ords, from which he will be 


nes’s Philological Gray 
that when once the general laws which r 


learned, the labour of studying a new lan 
mainly in learning the root-w 
able to build up the rest. 


A week or two ago a reviewer 
newly published book of landscape 
Prise at the omission of William B 
lands, as being one of the most typi 


in the Spectator of a 
poetry expressed syr- 
arnes’s Zunny W ood- 
cal English examples, 


O spread agen your leaves an’ flow’rs, 
Lwonesome woodlands! zunny 
Here underneath the dewy show’rs 
O’ warm-aired spring-time, zunny woodlands! 
As when, in drong or open ground, 
Wi’ happy bwoyish heart T vound 
The twitt’rén birds a-buildén round 
Your high-bough’d hedges, zunny woodlands! 


woodlands ! 


MM 


You gie’d me life, you gie’d me jay, 
Lwonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
You gie’d me health, as in my play 
I rambled through ye, zunny woodlands! 
You gie’d me freedom, vor to rove 
In airy mead or sheady grove; 
You gie’d me smilén Fannéy’s love, 
The best ov all o’t, zunny woodlands! 


My vu'st shrill skylark whiver’d high, 
Lwonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
To zing below your deep-blue sky 
An’ white spiing-clouds, O zunny woodlands, 
An’ boughs o* trees that woonce stood here, 
Wer glossy green the happy year 
That gie’d me woone I loy’d so dear, 


An’ now ha’ lost, O zunny woodlands! 


© let me rove agedin unspied, 

Lwonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
Along your green- bough’d hedges’ zide, 

As then I rambled, zunny woodlands! 


An’ where the missén trees woonce stood, 


Or tongues woonce rung among the wood, 
My memory shall meake em good, 


Though you've a-lost em, zunny woodlands! 


In 3857 the second series of Dorset rhymes, entitled 
Hwomely Rhymes, was published. This collection con- 
tains Hallowed P ledces, Angels by the Door, My Love’s 


Guardian Angel, Vo’k a-comén into Church, and The 
Water Crowfoot. 


The Chevalier de Chatelain, who was at the time editing 
a work entitled Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise, in two 
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volumes; wrote to beg permission to translate for it Some of 
the Dorset poems. le tells the Poet that he thinks he has 
succeeded in giving a fair rendering of Trees be Com pany 
and some other poems, but adds, “ Jai voulu, mais aaa 
vain, tenter de traduire The Wold Wall, j’en suis Convaing Fi & 
que votre charmant dialecte était souvent intraduisable. 
Adieu, A Dieu je vous confie, et j’espére bien qwil vena 
laissera enricher la littérature anglaise de nouvelles 
Hwomely Rhymes, etc., etc. a 


The next four years, until the year 1862, 
of his teaching life. During this period he 
_ interested in and wrote upon Social Science. 


were the last 3 
became much 


A Civil List penson of £70 a 
in 1861, and in the same year 
extraordinary of all Barnes’s p 
was Tiw; A View of the Roots 
as a Teutonic Tongue. 


year was granted to him 
was published the most 
hilological works. This 
and Stems of the English 
Few critics took the trouble to 
analyse it. Its appearance was so mysterious, and it is 


only when one takes the trouble to study it that it becomes 


simple and clear, and Opens out to the mind a vast deal 
of thought and investigation, 


It was in 1862 that Barnes was offered the benefice of 


| ) Came, and his teaching days ended. 

| ) A curious instance of the irony of fate marked the close : é 
of William Barnes’s teaching. The very week his last few a 
aii scholars left him the lists came out in the Times recording 

‘ 


his pupil Tolbort’s name at the head of the Indian Civil % 
Service Examination, and forthwith the master Was — 
deluged with letters offering pupils. ‘‘ I told them it took 4 
a wo to do it,” he said afterwards, thus dividing his hone iv 
i with the scholar, At the time his feeling was iguratlve ; 
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expressed: ‘‘ When I was drowning no one offered help, 
now I have come to land, hands are held out to me.”’ 
Barnes’s school had failed owing to his ideal of education 
as opposed to pot-hunting for scholarships, in which 
the Dorchester Grammar School just then was very 
successful. 


The mid-day of life had been with the Dorset poet a: 
season of clouds and storms, coming after a sunny 
morning, but now the calm, restful evening began, and 


not the shadow of a cloud dimmed the sunset. 


““ The rectory of Came is a cosy little nest—a thatched 
cottage with wide eaves and wider verandah, on whose 
Tustic pillars roses, clematis, and honeysuckle entwine. 
It has a flowery lawn in front, anda sheltering veil of trees 
at the side. The poet’s study was a room on the upper 
floor, which overlooked the sunny fruit garden, and here 
he could watch the blossoms expanding and falling from 
his apple and apricot trees, and see the breezes waving his 
feathery-headed asparagus.”’ 


“It was not long before he arranged his parish duties 
on a definite system; he divided his parish into four 
districts, of which he took two, and his daughters two, 


every week; in this manner a constant watch over all his 


flock was kept up.”’ 


“ Came church is as poetical a little church as one would 
wish to see, with its ivied tower and nave half hidden by 
tall elms, between whose trunks the sunny slopes of the 
park appear. The churchyard is a veritable garden, where 
the dead repose among the flowers.”’ 


A village worthy who used to delight him was his old 
clerk, whom he used to call the ‘‘ Archbishop of York, 


is vided himself on his office as to boast ¢ ie 
nen who misbehaved, ‘ Now you’ave a-got 40 
Tbe the second man in the church—T he) 


+ Ma < ylaliae ; * €h 
among his literary friends at this period were Coventry 
Patmore, Georges Metivier, a great student of French, ae 
insular dialects, William Allingham and Mr, F. Furnivatl,. 
To these were added people he met at places no longer 
confined to his own county, where he gave readings of his ; 
poems. At Wellington College he was the guest of 
Dr. Benson, later Archbishop of Canterbury. : 


During 1865 he acted as guide to the local historical. 
sites at the Congress of the Archzlogical Institute that 
was held in Dorchester. aay 

His son, in the following year, became rector Of 
Monkton, an adjoining parish. This appointment gave 
great pleasure to the poet, who would now have his son 
near him for the remainder of his life, and-this constant 
communication and mutual parochial assistance formed a 
great bond between them. 


As a result of an appeal from many sources that he 
should write in common English rather than in dialect, 


the Poems of Rural Life were published by McMillan in 
1868. 


i One of the reviewers, in the obituary notice in the 
| Saturday Review for October 16th, 1886, remarks of 
i these: —* That they read like translations out of some 
original, and as though Mr. Barnes, which was very 
ht very probably the case, had thought them out in Dorset, 
and had then translated them. His art and magic, which 
are so remarkable in the dialect pieces, left him at once 
when he tried the common English.’’ 
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The reviewer's literary acumen is not far out in the first 


part of this assertion. Many of the poems in this collec- 


tion are literally translations, for the originals exist in 
print in the dialect as cuttings from the Dorset Chronicle, 


But as regards the assertion that the poet’s ‘ 


art and 
magic * 


*Jeave him as soon as he forsakes the folk-speech, 

there are two opinions. I will read a stanza of a little 

poem, Clouds, in its two garbs. You shall decide whether 
or not the loss of art has been great in the translation. 


So things may meet, but Zoo things do come, but 


never stand never stand 
In life! They may be In life! 


It mid be smiles 
smiles or tears, 


or tears, 
A joy in hope, and one in 


A joy in hope, an’ one in 
hand, 


hand, 
Zome grounds o’ grief and 
zome of fears; 


Some grounds of grief, and 
some of fears; 
They may be good or may 


They mid be good or mid 
be ill, be ill, 
But never long abiding But never long a-standén 
still. still, 


The metre of Woak Hill was one of the poet’s favourite 
forms; the distinguishing parts of it are not only the 


assonances which Professor Palgrave remarks, but the 


hidden rhymes in the refrain. The original of this metre 


is a Persian poetical form called the ‘‘ pearl,’’ because the 
thymes form a continual string, like beads on a thread. 


In 1870 a visit to London in connection with some of’ 
his reading brought him into contact, through Mr. 
Tennant, with The Honourable Mrs. Norton, Lord 
’ Tennyson, the Bishop of Gloucester, Lady Leslie and 
Lady Ashburton. He heard Titiens and Gardoni sing. 
Mr. Moncure Conway was introduced. 


oO 
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Much archeological work was done about this time 
and Barnes was an active member of the Dorset Field 
Club. 


As typical of his life in the seventies, I cannot do better 
than quote a description of a fr 


iend of the family :— 


“ My visit to Came in Aug 


ust, 1876, 
dearest memories—a 


is one of my 
poem a fortnight long, of which each 
day was a beautiful stanza. 


“ First the morning 
read Matins from a 
church; the 


Prayers, when the priest-master 
high lectern almost as if 
bright breakfast, at which he 
porridge and milk: and then the ex 

round the garden. He wore a sort of tunic of .brown 
fustian with a large worsted girdle, knee breeches, black 
Stockings, shoes, and buckles, and a felt hat that had 
peaked itself in front. When I saw him in his home-dress 
I was always reminded of an Italian figure of medizval 
times. The walk round the garden after breakfast was a 
delightful very short half-hour. He always went first to a 
leaden bath for bleaching old engravings, which stood in 
4 corner under the trees, where one or two rare prints 
were undergoing restoration of some kind; and I think 
his last visit at night and his first in the morning were to 
these loves of his. Then round the grass plot and flower 
beds, talking of bird, leaf and flower; and of everything 


we talked he had something lovely to say, showing a little 
antiquarian lore. 


in 
ate 
act half-hour’s walk 


“’ He spoke always in pure English, with a dani 
simplicity and correctness, and never used an Hie B55 
term; indeed, it was one of his small daily A 
people generally do not speak in truer terms, and spec 
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that they use words of foreign origin or foreign words 
themselves, and he used to laugh in an amused, gentle way 
at many a popular misnomer. When the half-hout’s walk 
was done, he went up to work in his ‘ den ’—which really 
did look something like a cave—a cave of books, all old, 
all rather ghostly-looking, in their curious dusty bindings 
of calf and vellum. It was very touching to see him 
handle them; each one had been a sort of friend, helper, or 
teacher to him, and he held them with a reverent tender- 
ness that was extremely pretty to see. A large piece of 
old tapestry hung on one side of the room, and this he 
prized very much; his writing-table stood near the one 
window which looked over the fields. Here he wrote, and 
here, as he himself put it, had ‘ his visions.’ The ‘ den,’ 
the garden, the whole place, in its loveliness, was so far 
removed from all thought of what we call the world, that 
one hardly wonders to hear now that, largely sold as the 
Rural Poems have been in America and in England, he 
never gained as yet six pounds of money a year by them. 


“ After the pleasant mid-day meal he went back to his 
study, and generally worked till tea-time; he was engaged 
in writing a grammar (I think it was the Grammar of the 


Anglo-Saxon Language) when I was there, as well as 
poems. 


" After the tea came the crowning hour of the day. 
‘In the cool of the evening ’ we had chairs under the 
verandah, and sat nearly facing the west, seeing the sun- 
set through the slender beeches. Here we sat and listened 
to him, or conversed together of a hundred things, from 
sunbeams to dewdrops, angels to men, he adding some 
ancient story to everything. All was so simply said, with 
Now and then a curious little ejaculatory query peculiar to 
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him, just a sound, questioning our sympathy anq— 


understanding. 


“ At the evening meal the Welsh bards often presided, 
and very delightful presidents they were! The Lex 
Dorset bard sometimes gave us a triad, which he dealt out 
to us with great enjoyment, explaining to us the darker 
sayings. Here is one of them: * There are three kinds of 
men—the man of God, who gives good for evil: the man 
of the world, who gives good for 


good and evil for evil: 
and the man of the devil, who gives evil for good.’ 


* Walks with him were always full of interest. 


We 
were walking once round what to commonplace people 
would have been a very prosy field, but in his hands the field 


became all poetry. He told me the English poetical names 


of all the weeds and grasses, pointing out why they were 


named so—as, for instance, the ‘ Shepherd’s purse,’ which 


is like the shape of the purses worn at the girdle in olden 
days. 


“He had a handsome presence and was a brave 
gentleman. He did many things in his gentlehood that a 
man of the world would never think of doing. I remember 


he would not allow the gate to be shut when I left.” 


In 1880 he preached in Salisbury Cathedral, and the 
year was an active one with the Dorset Field Club, by 


whom visits were paid to Dorchester, Sherborne, Milton 
Abbey and Blandford, 


In this year also the Dorset County Museum and 
Library were erected in place of the George Inn. A 
portrait of the Dorset poet, painted and presented by 
Mrs. Style, hangs in the vestibule of the Museum, the 
bronze statue within the railings of St. Peter’s Church 8 
the work of the late Mr. Roscoe Mullins, 


— —— — = 
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Jliness and pain now began to chain ¢ 
which had seldom known fatigue. 
this was a severe chill, caught from 
storm on January 26th, 1884. Mr, 
remembers the day, for he had himself walked from Dor- 
chester with his neighbour through a cold driving rain 
across the exposed road to Max Gate, and though he 
begged Mr. Barnes to take shelter at his house, he 


declined, and pressed on, drenched and chilled, to the 
Rectory. 


he active limbs 
The first warning of 
exposure to a winter's 
Thomas Hardy Says he 


During the next two years he slowly gave up the doing 
of what he wished with his own simple resignation. Many 
kind clerical friends were ready to help him to ta 


ke his 
duty. His daughter mentions that to the Rev. H. Spring 
Rice and Rev. Walter Lock, of Keble College, a special 


debt of gratitude is due. Many visits were paid during 
this period by his literary friends. 


Professor Palgrave and his son have thus recorded 


their impressions : — 


~ Frank and I are not likely soon to forget our visit 
last night to Mr. W. Barnes. This aged poet seems to me 
to stand second only to Tennyson in the last half century. 
He has a truth united always to beauty in his drawing of 
character and of Country ways—a pure love of nature, 
such as one sees in the best Greek or Roman writers, 


exalted and rendered more tender by his devout Christian 
spirit. 


“ I know not, also, if any of our poets have surpassed 
him in the number of original pictures or motives which 
his three precious volumes display; his perfect sincerity of 
thought and style gives life and individuality to a hundred 


son at Farringford, and 
English speech. In writing, 
at Homer, aiming at followi 
of epithets, choosing always 
most characterise the object, 
significant words. 


“ He was most graciou 
speech and the look in his 


‘youth-in-age Proper to the 
admiration and fire. 


Just about Za. 
daughter Ti G 
by the sounds 


year before he died he dictated to 4 
edte a-vallen to, which had been sugg . 

of the garden gate clanging after depar 
friends, 
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In the zunsheen of our summers, 
Wi’ the hay time now a-come, 

How busy wer we out-a-vield 
Wi’ vew a-left at hwome, 

When waggons rumbled out ov yard 
Red wheeled, wi’ body blue, 

And back behind ’em loudly slamm’d 
The geate a-vallén to. 


Drough day sheen vor how many years 
The geate ha’ now a-swung, 

Behind the veet o’ vull-grown men 
And vootsteps of the young. 

Drough years 0’ days it swung to us 
Behind each little shoe, 

As we tripped lightly on avore 
The geate a-vallén to, 


In evenén time o’ starry night 
How mother zot at hwome, 
And kept her blazing view bright 
Till father should ha’ come. 
And how she quickened up and smiled, 
And stirred her vire anew, 
To hear the trampeén hosses’ steps 
And geate a-vallén to. 


There’s moonsheen now in nights o’ Fall, 
When leaves be brown vrom green, 

When to the slammén of the geate 
Our Jenny’s ears be keen, 

When the wold dog do wag his tail, 
And Jean could tell to who, 

As he do come in drough the geate, 
The geate a-vallén to. 
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And oft do come a saddened hour 
When there must 800 away, 
One well-beloved to our he 


art’s Core, 
Vor long, 


perhaps vor aye, 

And oh! it is a touchén thing 
The lovén heart must rue, 

To hear behind his last farewell, 
The geite a-vallén to. 


When he finished he said ; — 


“Observe that word “ gedte,’ That is how K; 
Alfred would have Pronounced it, and how it was aie 
€ 


in the Saxon Chronicle, which tells us of King Edward 
who was slain at Corfe’s Seate.” “After 4 Pause he con 
tinued, ‘‘ Ah! if the Court had not been moved to London 
then the speech of King Alfred, of which our Dorset ig 
the remnant, would have been the Court language 


to-day, and it would have been more like Anglo-Sax 
than it is now.”’ 


of 
on 


It was in the May of the year 


of his death 
that Thomas Hardy 


took Edmund Gosse to visit him, and 
it was on the 11th October that the poet fulfilled his own 
prophecy and there came— 


‘a saddened hour 
When there must goo away, 
One well-beloved to our heart’s core, 
Vor long or perhaps for aye. 
And oh! it is a touchén thing 
The lovén heart must rue, 
To hear behind his last farewell, 
The geate a-vallén to.”’ 


— 
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APPENDIX II, 


THE PUBLISHED WORKS OF WILLIAM BARNES 


from the Life of William Barnes, by his daught 
( Lucy Baxter. Published by Macmillan), ghter, 


1822. Orra,a Lapland Tale, A short poem. 8vyo. Pp. 28, 


with four woodcuts by the author. Published 
by I. Clark, Dorchester. 


Some Small Poems, and Poetical Translations of 
Bion’s Epitaph on Adonis, and some of the 
golden verses of Pythagoras. 


1827 Several Short Essays, signed ‘‘ Dilettante,’’ printed 


to in the Dorset County Chronicle; also several 
1835. Sonnets and other Poems. 


1829. The Etymological Glossary, or Easy Expositor for 
the Use of Schools and non-Latinists, wherein 
the greater part of the English words of foreign 
derivation are so arranged that the learner is 
enabled to acquire the meaning of many at once. 
Published in Shaftesbury by J. Rutter: London, 
by Whittaker, Teacher, and Arnot. 1829. 


1831 Papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


to On English Derivatives. June, 1831. 


1841. On the Structure of Dictionaries. August, 1831. 


Pronunciation of Latin. October, 1831. 

Hieroglyphics. December, 1831. 

Napper’s Mite, Dorchester, with woodcut. May, 
1833. 


“? 
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Silton Church, with woodcut. June, 18 
Sturminster Newton Church. June, 1833. 
The English Language. June, 1833. 
. Nailsea Church, Somerset. July, 1833. 
Chelvey, Somerset. September, 1833, 
Puncknowle Church, with woodcut. July, 1835 
On Roman Numerals. December, 1837, ‘ 
On AXsop. June, 1838. 
Some Etymologies. July, 1838. 
On the So-called Kimmeridge G 
February, 18309. . ie Money, 
Battle of Pen. February, 1839. 
The Roman Amphitheatre, Dorchester, 
The Hindoo Shasters. June, 1839. 
The Pheenicians. August, 1839. 
Hindoo Pooran-and Sciences. 
Hindoo Fakeers. January, 1840. 
Dorset Dialect compared with Anglo-Saxon, 
January, 1840. 
The Old “ Judge’s House,”’ 
woodcut. November, 1840. 
Education in Words and Things. January, 1841. 
Fielding’s House at Stour, with woodcut. Febru- 
ary, 1841. 
Goths and Teutons. May, 1841. 
Laws of Case. May, 1841. 


May, 1830, 


September, 1839. 


Dorchester, with 


1832. Papers in Hine’s Year Book. 
Dorsetshire Customs. Pp. 1172. 
Single-stick and Cudgels. Pp. 1525. 
Lent Crocking, Pp. 1599. 

1833.” 


=< 5 “ ; ‘ ; of 
A Catechism of Government in General, and 
= : : ry. 
England in Particular. Bastable, Shaftesbury 
The Mnemonic Manual. 


1834- 


1835: 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 
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A Few Words on the Advantages of more 
Common Adoption of the Mathem 
Branch of Education. London: 
and Co. 


atics as a 
Whittaker 


A Mathematical Investigation of the Principle of 
Hanging Doors, Gates, Swing Bridges, and 
other Heavy Bodies. Dorchester: Simmonds 

and Sudenham. 

An Investigation of the Laws of Case in Language. 
London: Whittaker and Co. Price 25. 6d. 


An Arithmetical and Commercial Dictionary. 
London: Whittaker and Co. Price rs. 6d. 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of Geographical Names. 


The Elements of Grammar. London: Longmans 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co. Price qs. 
The Elements of Linear Perspective and the Pro- 


jections of Shadows, with sixteen diagrams cut 
in wood by the Author. 


1843 to 1849. Reviews of various books in magazines. 


1844. Exercises in Practical Science, containing the Main 


Principles of Dynamics, Statics, Hydrostatics, 


and Hydrodynamics, with fourteen diagrams. 
Dorchester: Clark. Small 8vo. 


‘ Sabbath Days ”’: Six Sacred Songs. Words by 
W. Barnes. Music by F, W. Smith, London; 
Chappell, 50 New Bond Street. 


Poems in the Dorset Dialect, with a Dissertation 
on the Folk Speech, and a Glossary of Dorset 


1847. 


1849. 


1853 
and 


1854. 


Ate ‘hit 
printed by Simmonds, Dorchester, pF, 
Edition published by J, Russell Smith in 1 

‘Fifth Edition by same in 1866, Ree 


Poems, partly of Rural Life (in national Engtisly 
London: J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Steeeem ‘ie 
Price 5s. ae 


Outlines of Geography and Ethnography for 
Youth. Dorchester: Barclay, Cornhill, Price 
3s. Od. 


Se Gefylsta: An Anglo-Saxon Delectus, 
J. Russell Smith, Second Edition in 
Humilis Domus: 
Life, and Social 
in Dorsetshire. 


London: 
1866, 
Some Thoughts on the Abodes, 


Condition of the Poor, especially 
Pamphlet. 


Papers in the Retrospective Review. Vol.T. Art. 4. 
“ Population and Emigration at the Beginning 
of the Seventeenth Century.” ** Anecdota 
Literaria,’’ pp. 97 and 201. “* Extracts from the 
Diary of John Richards, Esq.” Art 
“ Pyrrhonism of Joseph Glanvill.”’ 

Vol. II. (February) Art. 6. “ Leland the ave 
quary.’’ (May) Art. 5. ‘‘ Controversial Writers 
on Astrology.’”’ (August) Art. 3. “ Wales 
house and Fox on the Utility of Learning ™ 
the Church.” 


Vhs 


lish, 
1854. A Philological Grammar grounded upon Eng 


: than 
and Formed from a Comparison of More 7 


1850. 


1859. 


1862. 


1861 


to 


1867. 


1863. 


1863. 
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Sixty Languages, being an intrody 
Science of Grammar in all languag 
English, Latin, and Greek, 
London: John Russell Smith, 


ction to the 
€s, especially 
8vo. pp. 312, 


Hwomely Rhymes. A second collection of Dorset 


Poems. London: J. R Smitlin) Gecawe 
Edition, 1863. 

Britain and the Ancient Britons. London: J, R. 
Smith. Small 8vo. 


Price 3s. 


Views of Labour and Gold. London: J. R. Smith. 
The Song of Solomon in the Dorset Dialect. 


Printed at the private Press of H.R.H. Prince 
Lucien Buonaparte. 


“ Tiw,”’ or a View of the Roots and Stems of the 
English as a Teutonic Tongue. London: Vo UR. 
Smith. 


Papers in Macmillan’s Magazine :— 
The Beautiful in Nature and Art. May, 1861. 


The Rise and Progress of Trial by Jury in Britain. 
March, 1862. 


The Rariora of Old Poetry. May, 1863. 
Plagiarism. November, 1866. 

On Bardic Poetry. August, 1867. 
Several Poems at different times. 


Articles in Fraser’s Magazine :— 
On the Credulity of Old Song, History, and 
Tradition. September, 1863. 
Coventry Patmore’s Poetry. July, 1863. 


set Dialect, 
A Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset a 
with the History of the Outspreading a 


1868. 


Edition Ps 
@ Reviews in the Reader: — in 1870, 


f Colleston of Poems in 


j Dorset ee 
London: J. R. Smith. Second 


Dean Hoare on English Roots aka ¢ oe 
September, 1863. Stems, 


Coote’s Neglected Fact in English Hi 
s 
July, 1864. oe 
A Guide to Dorchester. Published } 
y Ba 
Dorchester. a 


Paper on Dorset. Read before the British 
Archeological Society at Dorchester, Pub. 
lished in their Transactions. 


Serial Articles in Ladies’ Treasury :— 
Christian Marriage. 1863. 
Prinking. 1866. 
The House. 1867. 3 

A Glossary and Some Pieces of Verse of the Old 
Dialect of the English Colony in the Counties of 
Forth and Bargy. By Jacob Poole. Edited 
with Introduction and Historical Notes by W. 


Barnes. London: J. R. Smith. 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


The Church in Ireland. Logical Anomalies of the 
Disendowment. Dorset County Chronicle, 
The Rating of Tithes. Dorset County Chronicle | 
Poems of Rural Life in Common English 


London: Macmillan. American Edition, igor ks 


1869. 


1869. 


1871. 


1878. 


1879. 


1879. 


1884. 


1886. 
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trated, published by Roberts Brothers at Boston 
on December Ist, same year. 


Paper on the “‘ Farm Labourer,’’ and Employment 
of Women and Children in Agriculture. Written 
for the Government Commission. Printed in 
the Blue Book. Appendix, Part II., to Second 
Report. 


Early Engiand and the Saxon English. London: 
J. Russel! Smith. Small 8vo. Price 3s. 

A Paper on Somerset. Read before the Somerset 
Archeological Society at Wincanton. Published 
by F. May, Taunton. Reprinted from the 
Proceedings. 


On the origin of the Hundred and Tithings of 
English Law. Read before the British Archeo- 
logical Association at Weymouth. Printed in 
their Transactions. 


An Outline of English Speecheraft. London: 
Kegan Paul and Co. Price 4s. 


Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. 8vo. 
pp. 467. Being a collected form, including all 


the three series previously published. London: 
Kegan Paul and Co. Price 6s. 


An Outline of Redecraft, or Logic. With English 
wording. London: Kegan Pauland Co. Price 38. 


Dorset Folk in the Leisure Hour. 


A Glossary of Dorset Speech. Partly printed, but 
never published, as the author’s death prevented 
the final revisions. 
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SOME YORKSHIRE SHIBBOLETHs, 


By F. W. MOORMAN. 


Every county in England has its idiosyncrasies Of diale 
These may take the form of peculiar words, grammaties 
idioms, or phrases, which are unknown elsewhere. 7 
secondly, they may take the form of peculiar Prong 
ciations of well-known words in current use throughout 
the country. From among the 


many shibboleths of 
Yorkshire speech I have singled -o 


ut two for discussion 
here; one is a grammatical idiom and the other a Curious 


example of the way in which the Pronunciation of 4 
common word varies in different parts of the county, 


I. “Tam” anp “T 1s.” 

Most people familiar with Yorkshire speech are aware 
that the idiom ‘I is ” may be heard, side by side with 
the more familiar ‘‘ I am,’’ among dialect speakers. 
Many look upon such a form simply as bad grammar, and 
very few are probably aware of its historic and dialectal 
interest. Before enquiring into the matter more closely, 


it is necessary to say that, except in emphatic speech, 
nobody says either “I am” or “I is ; in ordinary 
statements, such as ‘‘ I am sure,” or “I am right,” or 
“I am going home,” the “I am” idiom usually takes 
the form am (where the a has the sound of a in “ father”), 
or om (to rhyme with “ from’”’). Similar “IT is” 4 
pronounced either aiz (rhyming with “ prize”), oF @ 
(rhyming with ‘‘ vase ’’). 


bncoigiies —— 
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Now it is possible to draw a line from east to west 
across the map of Yorkshire in such a way that one divides 
the county into two almost equal parts, and at the same 
time separates the ““I am” area from the “TI js.” 
Dialect speakers who use the idiom am or om will be to the 
south of this line, those who say aiz or ag to the north 
of it. This line begins at the Humber and follows its 
course, and then that of the Ouse, past Selby to Cawood, 
where we reach the confluence of the Ouse and Whatfe. 
The line then ascends the Wharfe past Tadcaster, 
Wetherby, and Otley to Addingham. Here it leaves the 
river and strikes westwards over the hills, entering Aire- 
dale somewhere about Kildwick, i.e., halfway between 
Keighley and Skipton. It then continues on its westerly 
course, running between Haworth on the south, and the 
villages of Cowling and Icornshaw on the north, until 
the Lancashire border is reached a little to the north of 
Colne. I have not traced its course through Lancashire, 
but the evidence supplied by A. J. Ellis in the fifth part 
of his monumental work, Early English Pronunciation, 
indicates that it subsequently takes a north-western trend, 
and reaches the coast at the mouth of the Lune. The 
‘“T is’? form is also in general use in Westmorland, 
Cumberland and Durham, but in Northumberland there 
begins a gradual reversion to the form “I am,”’ which 
becomes more and more general as one proceeds north. 
until ‘‘ I is ’’ finally disappears. In the English-speaking 
parts of Scotland ‘‘ I am”’ prevails without a rival. 


Before enquiring into the history of the idiom ‘I is,” 
it is worth while to examine a little closely the line of 
division which I have traced across England from the 
Humber to the Lune. So important is it in the study of 


) tempted to call it ‘ the great 
8 ate the ‘‘I am” 
but also the midland dia 
In some of the essential feat 
parts of Yorkshire which 
rea, i.c., the East and North R 
district, have greater affinity to 
nberland and the Scottish Lowla 


divide» 
area from the 
lects from the 
lires of sound. 
lie Within the 
idings and the 
the dialects of 
nds than to the 


; ‘ Galect. of that portion of the West Riding which ties 5 
‘the south of “the great divide.” 


For instance, the 
development of the Old English a and 6 Sounds in the 


“T is’’ area of Yorkshire is absolutely different from 
their line of development in the ‘‘ Iam ”’ area; as a resylt 
of this the North and East Riding forms stian, bian, 
(hyiam,* which have come from O.E. stan, ban, ham, ave 
nearer to the Scottish stn, ben, hém than to the South 
Yorkshire stuan, buan, uam; similarly the North and East 
Riding tieth or spion,+ from O.E. toth, spon are nearer 


to the Scottish tith and spin than to the South Yorkshire 
tuith, spuin. 


The line of ‘* the great divide ’’’ is in some respects 
curious. It is easy to understand that the broad waters of 
the Humber, and of the Ouse up to Selby, form a natural 
line of separation, and that in early times there was little 
intercourse between the “| am ”’ speakers to the south 
of these rivers and the “I is” speakers to the north. 
But the Wharfe is too small a stream to create such a 
barrier, and, moreover, after Addingham is reached, the 
great divide leaves the river valleys altogether and strikes 
over hill and dale in what seems to be an arbitrary fashion 


* Standard Mod, En 
in seven, 


+ Standard Mod. Eng. tooth, spoon, 


e 
g stone, bone, home; a has the sound of the second 
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until it reaches the estuary of the Lune.* In other words, 
geography does not furnish us with a sufficient explanation 
of the way in which the line runs, and the question arises: 
Can history help us where geography fails ? 


Looking at the matter from the historical side, we 
notice first of all one great landmark in the history of the 
idiom “I is.” When Chaucer compiled his Canterbury 
Tales he placed on the lips of his Reeve a tale in which 
the heroes are two Cambridge students, concerning whom 
he tells us that they were ‘‘born in a village (town) called 
Strother, far in the north, I cannot tell exactly where.” 
Although Chaucer hesitated to say where the village called 
Strother was situated, some of his editors know no such 
hesitation, and identify it with Langstrothdale, which is 
the name given to the upper waters of Wharfedale above 
Buckden. Certainly Chaucer does his best to make his 
men of * Strother ’’? speak a north country dialect, and 
the most noticeable feature of their speech is their invari- 
able use of the form ‘‘ I is ’’ where Chaucer himself would 


say “‘I am.” We get such phrases from them as the 
following ;— 


‘Tis as ille a millere as are Vices 
‘Tis ful wight [nimble], Got waat [knows], as is a 
raa [roe]. 


“Tis thyn awen [own] clerk.’’ 


From this we may infer, first, that Chaucer looked upon 
the idiom “‘ I is’ as a distinctive shibboleth of the north- 
country speaker; and second, that it was in general use in 
the second half of the fourteenth century. Both of these 
inferences are in all probability quite sound, but the second 
needs a certain amount of modification, A study of the 


“There is some evidence that the western portion of the great divide once 
lay somewhat farther south. 2 ; 


- 
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literary works written in the ‘ I is area of Yorkshire 

during the fourteenth century indicates that, Whatever 

might be the case in colloquial speech, “Tig Was not 

looked upon as good literary English. In Richard Rolle’g 
translation of the Psalter, and in his other works iN verge 

and prose, “I am”? is habitually used, and the SAME is trye 

of the York Mystery Plays, which represent the North. 
umbrian dialect of Chaucer’s own generation. Again, if p 
we look into the collections of wills which the Surtees 
Society have published under such titles as Testamentg 
Eboracensia and North Country Wills, we find that the 
Yorkshiremen of York, Scarborough, Masham, etc., who 
drafted their wills in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, and who used the local dialect, do not employ 

the form “ Tis,”’ but only the form ‘‘ Tam.” The testator 

in these wills often alludes to ‘‘ the souls that I am 
bounden to pray for,’’ and in this phrase, although the 
spelling of souls and the use of the relative Pronoun “ at” 


for “ that ’’ may bewray the Yorkshire speech, we never 
find the form ‘‘ I is.”’ 


It is quite different when we come, 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, to those 
interesting dialogues in verse which were published at 
York in 1673 and 1684, and which mark the beginnings of 
modern Yorkshire dialect poetry. Here the form “Tis” 
—spelt Ise or I’se—is invariably used, and thus brings the 
fashion of Yorkshire speech in the seventeenth century 


into line with the present usage. Whatever, therefore, 


may have been the case with the literary language, the 
evidence of Chaucer and of the seventeenth century dialect 
poets is sufficient to warrant the assumption that “ Lis 
has been the colloquial idiom of north, east, and north: 
west Yorkshire since the fourteenth century. 


vt 
In all probability its origin goes back much tae 
will be noticed that the range of the idiom extends 


> 
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ore than half of Yorkshire, the extreme north of 
rather is and the whole of the counties of Westmor- 
jgancase 


mberland and Durham, but that it begins to dis- 
land, Cu hen the Tyneside is reached, and is unknown in 
appear Panic of Scotland. In other words, its use is con- 
the Low poe counties where Scandinavian influence was 
fined aa and which lay within the territory, or sphere of 
ec Wot that Scandinavian kingdom which was estab- 
Pe =a Woe in the year 867. As it, then; too much to 
suppose that ‘‘ IL is’ is a Scandinavian idiom ? 


I do not 
mean by this that the words ‘‘ I” and “ js? 


’ are Scandina- 
vian, but that the levelling of the three forms of the 


present indicate, singular, to the third personal form ‘‘ is 


was due to that simplification of the English speech which 
was brought about by the strong 
the counties concerned. 


” 


Scandinavian element in 
In support of this view it may be 
pointed out that at an early date all the Continental 
Scandinavian languages began to substitute the third 
person for the first person singular of the present indicative 
of all verbs, and this levelling process was completed by 
the close of the thirteenth century. Similarly in the “T 
is” area of England we find to-day “I loves,” “J 
thinks,’’ ete., in common use side by side with ‘‘ I love ” 
and” "1 think.’”’ °° In the casecof the verb ‘‘ to be” this 
levelling process became even more vigorously applied, 
until at last.“ T am” disappeared entirely from the 
colloquial speech, and ‘ | is” took its place. Much might 
be said on behalf of this simplification. Purists may, if 
they like, call “TL 4stnad grammar, but it is useless to 
deny that it is good logic. The differentiation between the 
Personal endings of verbs dates from a time when the per- 


Sonal pronouns were not used with the verb. Thus in the 
original Indo-European it was highly necessary to distin- 
Suish between e 


smi, I am, and esti, he is—or in Latin 
tween sujy and est—because the personal pronouns were 


ut when these pronouns came into tse the 
he old way of distinguishing between the t 
disappeared. In the Plural the three forms 

ced to one—we, you, they are—but courage 

: e ig to carry out this process of simplification in the 
singular. The result is that am, art, is, remain, except in 
that extensive district of the north of England where, 
under Scandinavian influence, levelling set in, and where 
to this day, and in spite of schoolmaster and Printing-pregs, 
the three forms, ‘I is,” ‘thou is,” « he: is)” are in 
common use. 


2. YORKSHIRE PRONUNCIATIONS OF ‘‘ 


Oven.’”’ 


There is evidence to show that in Middle English down 
to about the close of the fourteent 


h century the word 
“oven ”’ was Pronounced all over England with a long 


closed o sound, so that it rhymed with Modern English 
“woven.”’ But in the dialect which eventually became 
standard Modern English this o passed, in the course of 
the fifteenth century, into the long a sound (as in 
“ pool ’’); still later the sound was shortened to (as in 
“pull ’’), and about the end of the seventeenth century 
this u became unrounded to the sound which we hear in the 
current standard pronunciation of “ oven.” But in 


modern Yorkshire dialect speech the standard form does 
not occur; instead of it we get no less than fifteen other 


pronunciations of the word, all of which have developed 
from the Middle English oven. The development in all 
these cases has been in strict accordance with the principles 
of sound-change, but in certain parts of Yorkshire it has 
proceeded so far that the current forms sometimes seem a5 
though they had no connection with each other. I 
certain parts of south-west Yorkshire an oven is an 00; 
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whereas in the far north-west it is a yevin; and only an 
expert philologist will recognise that oom and yevin are 
alike the descendants of Middle English oven. In the 
following pages I shall endeavour to tabulate these fifteen 
forms and trace their course of development from the 
Middle English oven, as used throughout England in the 
fourteenth century. 


1 ovn (rhyming with “‘ woven ’’), This form may be 
heard in the neighbourhood of Halifax. In sound it is 
almost identical with the Middle English oven, and is thus 
the most conservative of all the fifteen Yorkshire forms. 


2 uvn. This is the commonest of all the Yorkshire 
forms, and is in general use over the greater part of the 
southern and western half of the county. It represents 
the standard pronunciation of ‘‘ oven ”’ in the seventeenth 
century, before the w became unrounded. 


3 uum. This form is heard about Shipley, and is 
recorded as the pronunciation of the word in Professor 
Wright’s Grammar of the Windhill Dialect §§ 107, 27 OCG 
has developed out of uvn, through the substitution of m 
for n after the labial v, in accordance with the principle of 
assimilation. In the same dialect Professor Wright 


d 


records evm for ‘‘ even,’’ sevm for “‘ seven,’? and wovm 


for ‘‘ woven.” 


4 un (rhyming with “ boon’). This is the prevailing 
form in most of the western dales. It is in general use in 
upper Wharfedale, upper Airedale, and at Cowling Head 
and Todmorden on the Lancashire border. It has sprung 
from the form uvn through the loss of the v and compen- 
satory lengthening of the vowel: 


7 
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5 wm. I have heard this at Skelmanthorpe, near 
Wakefield, at Elland, and at Slack, near Huddersfielg, It | 
is thus a south-western form, but it is rare, and js 8tadually 
yielding place to wun. It has developed out of uum in | 
exactly the same way that an has sprung from uvn, 


: | 
6 eun (the e has approximately the sound of the vowel] 
in“‘ mare’). This is a rare form, which I have he 


ard at 
Beamsley, near Bolton Abbey. It has arisen out 


of ay | 
from the splitting of the @ sound into a diphthong, 
ae P 
7 wun (thei has the sound of ij in machine). Also rare, 
heard at Timble, above the Washburn Valley. Tt has 
sprung from eun through the raising of e to i. 


8 jun (pronounced yoon). Next to wun, this is the 
commonest Yorkshire form, and is heard in many parts of 
the North and East Ridings, and in the West Riding as far 
west as the Washburn Valley. It is probably a further 
development of iun, through the substitution of a rising 
for a falling diphthong. That is to Say, whereas in iun 
the stress is on the 1, in jan it is on the UW; as a result of this 


change the w has been lengthened, and the i has acquired 
a consonantal character: jum, in, jun. 


Dea feun jiun....These are. the formsmheadaen 


Masham and in Upper Nidderdale, and are further 
developments of jun through the splitting of the @ sound 


into a diphthong:; cf. the development of eun and iun out 
of an. 


Bd. -th-west York 
MI, 12 juvn, juvn. When we reach north-west 
shire the uv of “ oven ”’ 


: : nmon 
reappears, and quun is a coll 
Wensleydale form. 


far 
I have heard it at Hawes, and 4s 
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east as Middleham, where it yields place to jan; juon has 
probably developed out of the form uvn in exactly the same 
way that jun has sprung from an: aun, éuvn, invn, invn, 
iuvn. The form juvn occurs in Bishopdale, a branch 
valley of Wensleydale. 


13, 14 eavn, iavn (e has the sound of the vowel in 
‘mare,’ i that of the 7 in “‘ machine,’’ and a that of the 
second e in ‘‘ seven’). These two forms are different in 
origin from those already noticed. Whereas forms 3 to 
12 have all sprung from the seventeenth century uvn, 
forms 13 and 14 spring from the Middle English aven 
before it passed into avn and uvn. In north-east 
Yorkshire the normal development of Middle English @ is 
into ea and ia; see G. H. Cowling, The Dialect of 
Hackness, §159—60, and note the forms bliad, tiath, 
which in this area represent Middle English blod and tath, 
and Standard Modern English “ blood,’ ‘‘ tooth.” I 
have heard eavn at Runswick, and iavn, which is a further 
development of eavn, at Staithes. 


15 jevin (pronounced yevin, to rhyme with “ levin ’’). 
This form is current in Arkengarthdale in the far north- 
west of the county. It shows the development of the 
initial consonant sound (as in jan and juvn), together with 
the change of the inflexional vowel e to i instead of its 
absorption in the following nasal. 


In conclusion, I append a diagram, so that readers may 
see at a glance the different forms of the word “ oven ”’ 
Current in Yorkshire to-day, and their provenance from 
the ancestral oven, which was the common pronunciation 
of the word all over Yorkshire, and probably all over 
England, in the fourteenth century. 


oven (Middle English + 
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still heard around Halifax). 


| 


uun Ma and South Yorks. ). 


un (Graven). 

eun (Beamsley). 
zun (Timble). 

jin (N.E. Yorks.). 


jeun (Masham). 
jtun (Nidderdale). 


| 
‘on (Windhill). 


um leone 
etc.). 
juon (Wensleydale). 
jtvn (Bishopdale). 


| 
| 


evn (Runswick) 


2avn (Staithes) 


| 


Jevin (Arken- 
garthdale) 


= 
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The Dialect of Hackness, with original spe ime: 
a word-list. By G. H. Cowling, M.A. ) 
bridge: At the University Press, 1915. 


A very cordial welcome must be extended to this 
excellent study of the development of a well-marked dialect 
spoken in the north-east of Yorkshire. It is a study which 
combines an account of the dialect as it is spoken to-day 
with an attempt to trace its development from the r4th 
century Northern Middle English of Richard Rolle of 
Hampole. It is this latter feature which perhaps gives its 
special value to the book, for it has opened up a new and 
fruitful line of study in its attempt to trace the changes as 
they developed in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Here 
as in other districts the student is handicapped by the 
scarcity of material. Notices or specimens of dialect in 
early Modern English are few and far between, and the 
evidence which can be drawn from them in the absence of 
skilled phonetic knowledge on the part of their authors is 
often very scanty. Nevertheless, Mr. Cowling’s sound 
knowledge of phonetics and his training in English 
Phonology have stood him in good stead, and he has 
produced a book as sound in its results as it is thorough 


in its treatment. se 

aes 

A few details call for criticism, and a few notes om 
various points may be added: — eS ‘ek 


(1). There is some uncertainty in the ass S 
words to ©.E. and Scand. sources respectively. 
(§§sr, 198), herber (51), moor (61) are certainly O. 
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not Scand., til (54) and stub (214) are probably so, The 
heresy about til takes a lot of killing. ae Ese 's found 
in Cedmon’s Hymn, and what better evidence do We want 
for the Hackness district? On the other hang deghe 
(s9)=die, rote (62)=root, outlawes (63), same (127), both 
(128) are all pretty caneviay of Scandinavian Origin, and 
so is thak=thatch, which is assigned to O.E. (91) and 
Scand. (192). In this connection a word of Protest must 
be raised against Mr. Cowling’s use of ‘ OM (=Old 
Icelandic) before the Scandinavian Originals of 


if ; Words 
derived from such sources. Ov 


: looks very much like 
“Old Irish,” and why depart from the well-establisheq 


if slightly incorrect, O.N. (=Old Norse)? Most of our 
knowledge of Old Norse is derived from Icelandic, but it 
is pedantically misleading to speak 


as if Scandinavian loan- 
words in English were derived 


from Icelandic. We 
must either stick to the traditional O.N. 


O.W.Scand. (Old West Scand.). 
and artificial term 


or else adopt 
a somewhat cumbrous 


which is finding a good deal of 
favour in Scandinavia itself at the present time. 


A similar uncertainty about loan-words is found in 
treating of loan-words from French, moute (63) and close 
(157); the former is probably, and the latter is certainly, 


M.E, rather than O.F. 


(2). The loss of r which has taken place before 
dental consonants, but is not found before others, is con- 
tinually ascribed to assimilation ($§109, 110, 114, 197, 264 
332), and it is said (97) that in such a word 2s wa:! 
(=wart) the lengthened vowel is due to assimilation ol 
to the following consonant? Even if we admitted es, 
lation, it is difficult to see why this should lead to "ae 
lengthening. In the O.E. yowel-change know? 


= 
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absurdly as ‘‘ compensatory lengthening,” a 
has disappeared altogether and a vowel been lenwet 
put the vowel was already lengthened before the conse : 
disappeared, and there is little doubt that the c use of 
vowel-change here is some quality of r ra an ' 
any question of assimilation. If the consonant bas dis- 
appeared before dentals and not before others, the reason 
surely is that when articulation has become weak, as it 
tends to do in an English 7, it will naturally disappear 
most readily before a consonant of like articulation. 
That is all the ‘‘ assimilation ’’ that has taken place, and 
the essential part of the change is that the r had been 
much altered before any question of the influence of a 
neighbouring consonant arose. 


& 


A somewhat similar mis-statement is made with refer- 
ence to the loss of J in [su: der] for shoulder. Here the 
1 was vocalised after « quite independent of the d, and it 
is the vocalised 1 which has given w: in later English. 


(3). One or two of the statements with reference to 
Anglian forms are incorrect or misleading. In §52, 1 
““M.E.c... represented... ¢, the equivalent of O.E: te; 
the I. Mutation of ea or eo; eldere, older; wers, worse.” 
The Anglian form was e@ldra with @, and that of wers was 
wyrsa. In §s4,1‘‘M.E,i... represented . . . i, the 
equivalent of O.E. ie, the I. Mutation of eo (Anglian io): 
shephirde, shepherd.” But the Anglian form was 


Iuorde, not hirde. 


** onsound ” 
tia yowel- 
« vowel 


(4). It is a pity to use the un-English 
(p.10, 1. 8) (=Ger. anlaut) for “ initial soun 
Steps ’’ (p.128, 1. 6) (=Ger. vokal-stufen) for 
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erates In $354 and elsewhere the Teutonisin « M.R, 
Phas fallen » is similarly to be reprehended, 

. In $74, 1. 2, after ‘ front vowels which were the 
eel the limitation ‘of back vowels ” 
should be added (cf. §86). 


The past participle seen (M.E. sene) is not * 
formation from the M.E. infinitive s¢.”’ 
adj. gesiene (Ang1- 
past participle. 


a new 
It is the O.F, 
§esene) in use even in O.E. times as q 


The scribes of Hampole’s Psalter (§88) did not « write 
qu for wh in imitation of the Scotch scribes.” [t was the 
universal Northumbrian practice, 


(6). With regard to the question whether final d was 
sounded in the pres. part. suffix -and, it may be noted that 
the evidence of the Place-names of N 
favour of conservatism. Place-names like Detchant (0.8, 
dic-ende = ditch-end), H 

-end); M.E. Ditchend, 
This curious change fr 
due to the analog 


, it seems, be 
y of participi 
still sounded. 


al forms in which the d was 


For a book sO cr 
Misprints or errors 


owded with detail the number of 
Jones for 


noted js remarkably few: —p.50n, Jans 
J. D. Jones, §203, 1. 5, wppsterte for wppstertr, 
P.133, 1.7, slongwa foy slongoa. 


Mr. Cowling has won laurels both 
the University of Le 
esting 


for himself and for 
nglish by his inter 
It is a work which should ge 
the study of the historical develantialy 
Slish dialects, and in setting investigators om 

ne of research, 


ALLEN MAWER: 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


eds School of FE 
and scholarly book. 
far in stimulatin 


of the Ep 
fruitty| li 
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jdylls of a North Countric Fair, by Jonathan M. 
Denwood and John Denwood, Junr. Brash 
Bros., Cockermouth, 1916. 


These racy.and amusing sketches should claim the 
interest of Yorkshiremen, for they are written in a dialect 
which is perhaps the nearest living relative of the northern 
“Broad Yorkshire ’’ of the moors and dales and wolds. 
The authors call their rustic dialogues interspersed with 
songs ‘‘ Idylls,’’ but those in search of the idyllic will be 
sadly disappointed. They are realistic scenes of lowly life 
set in publichouses, cottages, shows, dancing-lofts, in and 
around Cockermouth Fair, and though the persons flyte 
and sing in the old bucolic way, the prize is not a bowl 
nor a kid, and when they drink, their brows wear no fillets 
of ivy and myrtle. They live in an atmosphere of abusive 
threats and fisticuffs, but they laugh and quaff, and burst 
forth into singing, like true Bohemians of the sea coast. 
The setting and the characters invite comparison with 
The Jolly Beggars, and in the lyrics, notably in ‘‘ When 
Woods are Green’”’ (p. 44) the authors show that they 
have the ease, if not the melody, of Burns. It is an inter- 
esting experiment; and we hope this is only the beginning 
of a series of Cumberland Idylls of even greater variety in 
form. In the next we should like to see a little more of 
the ideal, and a little less of the real, life of north-country 
taggils and roadsters, 


The spelling of the book offers a faithful phonetic 
transcription of the dialect, and is highly commendable for 
its lucidity and consistency. We do not meet with that 
common mistake of dialect writers, the spelling of the 
same word in several different ways. There are remark- 
ably few slips. ‘‘ Two”’ (p. 21) may be good Cocker- 


d “ Garmans”’ (p. 54), but 
” (game) and ‘ deuh ” @S) ex, 
pellings, but the authors are 


ialect word. “ Germans » 


*: 


at least 


G. H. COWLING 


Oe ie OD te | 


Workshive Dialect Society, 


REPORT FOR 1916. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the 
University of Leeds on Saturday, 28th October, 


1916. 
Sir Wm. H. A. Worsley, Bart., presided. 


The President gave a short address, in which he stated 


that he considered it desirable that such Societies as theirs 


should hold meetings in war time, and made an interesting 


reference to the use of Yorkshire dialect by men in the 
trenches. 


The Council regret to announce the death of 
Mrs. Pattison and Prof. Napier, members of the Society. 


Letters of condolence were authorised to be forwarded to 
the relatives of these members. 


A letter of thanks had been received from Lady Murray 
in reply to a letter, sent on behalf of the Society, of 


condolence with her on the death of her husband, 
Sir James Murray. 


By decision of the Council, the Spring Meeting of the 
Society had been intermitted. f 


An invitation | 


iad been extended to, and accepted by, 
the Hon. Secretar 


y to read a Paper on “‘ William Barnes” 
at the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


At the second Meeting of the Council, on 2nd October, 
it was decided that a reproduction of Mr. Unwin’s portrait 
should appear in the next issue of the Transactions. 
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The Council decided that a complete copy of the 
Transactions of the Society from its inception, should be 
bound. 


Mrs. Craigie, wife of one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Society, had issued a collection of passages from the 
Waverley Novels, and the Council would be glad ig 
teacher members of the Society would examine the book 
and include it among their School Readers, if considered 
suitable. 


The Officers and Council were re-elected for the 
ensuing year, and Dr. Eddison was elected a Vice- 
President in place of Prof. Arthur S. Napier, deceased, 


The resignation of Mr. F. W. Pattison, as a Member 
of the Council, was accepted, with regret. 


Prof. Moorman announced that the Anthology of 
Yorkshire Dialect, undertaken by the Society, was now in 
print, and would, he hoped, be shortly in the hands of the 


members. The Council of the Society had made itself 


responsible for 300 copies. The published price would 


be 2/-, and there would also be 1/- edition in paper covers, 
because the Society feel very strongly that the publication 
should be put within the reach of the working classes. 


A hearty vote of congratulation to Mr. S. P. Unwin, 


Chairman of the Council of the Society, on the attainment’ 
of his 80th birthday, was passed. 


After the transaction of the business of the Society, an 
address was given by Mr. A. C. Coffin, Director of 
Education, Bradford, on ‘‘ William Barnes, the Dorset 
Poet.” This was followed by a discussion, after which 
votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman and 


Lecturer, and also to the Vice-Chancellor for the use of 
the room at the University, 
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